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tion to defeat the papal claims to temporal power, while, moreover, it 
was the persistent nourishing of this weapon in controversies with his 
subjects that precipitated that subsequent conflict, the notable result 
of which was to secure for England a constitutional monarchy well over 
a century before any other European country. It is a far cry from the 
erstwhile Kaiser Wilhelm II to poor James I — well-meaning and not 
without shrewdness but futile and infirm of purpose — yet the former, 
to the day of his downfall, clung to the same notion of divine right that 
resulted in the doom of the Stuart line, and both monarchs expressed 
their views with equal pretentiousness. Had the Hohenzollerns read 
from the past and ceased to cling to a political anachronism the course 
of history might have been altered. 

Professor Mcllwain, sparing himself the pains of annotations to and 
commentaries on the text of the writings which he reprints, has de- 
voted his main energies to his introduction where he sets forth Jaco- 
bean problems and contentions, as well as their background. While 
the findings are based on extensive reading of contemporary literature, 
enriched by thoughtful interpretation, one will, naturally, have to look 
elsewhere for many events and tendencies — outside the arena of polit- 
ical and ecclesiastical writings — which contributed to make the reign 
of James I so pregnant in results. A few notes might have been in- 
troduced to correct palpable errors in the King's historical allusions — 
for example, his attributing to the Lacedaemonians instead of to Zaleu- 
cus of Locri the requirement that men who introduced new laws should 
appear with ropes around their necks (p. 288) and assigning to the time 
of Charlemagne the close union between England and Scotland whereas 
it really dates from the time of Edward I (p. 302) — but such slips 
could hardly mislead the well-equipped reader to whom a work of this 
character would primarily appeal. 

Arthur Lyon Cross. 

University of Michigan. 

Safe and Unsafe Democracy. By Henry Ware Jones. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell and Company. 1918. Pp. 500.) 

The Valley of Democracy. By Meredith Nicholson. (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1918. Pp. 284.) 

Probably the book editor will forgive me for suggesting that Safe 
and Unsafe Democracy by Henry Ware Jones could have been more 
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entertainingly reviewed by Meredith Nicholson, author of The Val- 
ley of Democracy, and that The Valley of Democracy could have been 
more entertainingly reviewed by Henry Ware Jones. The Valley 
of Democracy is a picture of the life and people of the Middle West, 
drawn with all the charm of a novel. It visualizes the spirit of the Mid- 
dle West in the word "folksiness." It smiles at the "panaceas and 
pancakes" of the Middle West; it dwells on the customs and manners 
of the Middle West, past and passing, always with naive candor but 
never without sympathy; and it champions the robust character of 
the Middle West, taking pains to remind the easterner that the Mid- 
dle West is worth knowing and understanding and reckoning with. 
The book is broad in outline and intimate in detail, from picnicking to 
politics, from crowded streets to open prairies; for Mr. Nicholson is a 
westerner himself, and he is true to the west though he does not lose 
his perspective. And his perspective is this: 

"The seeker of types is so prone to look for the eccentric, the fan- 
tastic (and I am not without my interest in these varieties) which so 
astonishingly repeat themselves, that he is likely to ignore the claims of 
the normal, the real 'folksey' 'bread-and-butter' people who are, after all 
the mainstay of our democracy." 

So it is the bread-and-butter people that Mr. Nicholson draws for 
us, and not only in their relation to bread and butter, but also to science 
and literature and religion and social things and politics. And it is 
because he is " disposed to say that the most interesting thing about us 
is our politics" that a little journey by Henry Ware Jones through 
The Valley of Democracy seems so desirable. 

Mr. Jones is interested in nothing but politics in Safe and Unsafe 
Democracy. He has made an exhaustive study of American politics, 
not by way of combating personalities or platforms, but for the pur- 
pose of discovering the one true, political system for American democ- 
racy. He has gone to the bottom of the well, and he has dug up truth 
as he sees it. He would abolish "the partisan party" altogether. And 
since the west, as Mr. Nicholson will doubtless admit, is willing to try 
anything once, Mr. Jones might be able to discern in one of the middle 
western states a likely laboratory for encouraging experiment. The 
partisan party, Mr. Jones insists, does not work solely for the promo- 
tion of the general welfare, but rather for the party welfare. "It is a 
parasitic growth which saps the vigor of our political body and threatens 
a premature political death. Neither with safety nor with honor can 
the reserved or the delegated powers of administration be placed under 
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the control of any partisan agency whatsoever, and both the par- 
tisan party and its system must be dropped from our scheme of admin- 
istrative action before we can hope to obtain and to transmit the 
"blessings" promised in the name of American democracy. Party 
managements "are wholly composed of men who in one way or another, 
directly or indirectly, either make a living, or gain political 'honor' and 
preferment by keeping and exercising this control." "They work 
secretly, collusively, and for their own private interests through self- 
appointed administrative boards and local partisan party leaders, cap- 
tains, workers, heelers, repeaters, and ballot-box stuffers." Under 
their regime " 'practical politics' and 'commercialized politics' nourish 
and bear the baneful fruits of bossism; deals; trades in votes, offices 
and opportunities for dispensing privileges to private interests; com- 
bines against the public interests, the gerrymander; log-rolling; jobbery;" 
and so forth. Even the direct primary fails to effect the needed reform 
since it comes under the party control. 

What we need, Mr. Jones concludes, is a body of sound political 
science expressed in a "body of electoral liberties, bestowing freedom 
of reason, conscience and volition on the elector" and a "body of 
official liberties under which the official would possess the requisite 
amount of freedom and independence in official action." And this, 
he thinks, may be brought about by the action of free electoral groups 
and political leagues. Maybe! Whether we can all accept Mr. Jones's 
indictment and his remedy, we can all be grateful for the stimulus he 
has given to political thought. 

H. M. Nimmo. 

Detroit, Mich. 

The Citizen and the Republic. A Text-booh in Government. By 
James Albert Woodburn, Professor of American History, 
Indiana University, and Thomas Francis Moran, Professor 
of History and Economics, Purdue University. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1918. Pp. viii, 398; 
Appendix and Index, ix-xlvi.) 

Teachers of political science have long recognized that a vital problem 
exists in connection with instruction of government in secondary 
schools. Textbooks have been unsatisfactory and teachers have 
been inadequately trained. The result has been instruction of a very 
poor quality. To the solution of the textbook phase of this problem 



